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Corn  prices  are  holding  nearer  to  the  sup- 
port level  this  fall  than  in  either  of  the  last  2 
years.  They  probably  will  rise  above  the  sup- 
ports later  in  the  marketing  year,  as  they  have 
in  most  past  years  when  they  have  been  below 
the  loan  level  at  harvest  time.    Price  supports 


have  been  available  to  corn  producers  each 
year  since  1933'  The  upward  trend  in  price 
supports  since  1939  reflects  both  a  rising  level 
of  the  parity  price  and  increases  in  the  loan 
rate  as  a  percentage  of  parity. 
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Table  1.-  Statistioal  Summeiry 


PRICES 


Item 


Corn,  No.  5  Yellow,  Chicago 

Prloe  reoaived  by  farmers, 
Oata,  No.  3  Ylhlte,  Chicejo  . 

No.  5  White,  Minneapolis  . 

Price  reoeired  by  farners. 
Barley,  No.  5,  Minneapolis  . 

Pfloe  received  by  formers, 
grain  sorghuma,  price  received  by  fanii«ra 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  ... 


U.  S 


U.  S 


u.  s 


Hay,  No,  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansse  City  ... 
Prloe  received  by  fanners,  baled,  U.  S. 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 
Standard  bran,  Minneapolis  .... 

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  fanners,  U.  S, 
Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  ... 
Prloe  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S, 
Cottonseed  meal,  41  pot.  protein 
Linaeed  meal,  36  pot.  protein,  Vinnaapolls  _3 
28  pot.  protein,  San  Pranolaoo 


Memphis 


Soybean  meal,  44  pot.  protein,  Chloago  \/ 
Prlo« 


3e  paid  by  far'ners,  1.  S, 
Peanut  meal,  45  pot.  protein,  S,  t,  Tiilling  point 

Vfhlte  hominy  feed,  Chicago  

Gluten~!'eed,  23  pot,  protein,  Chloago  .... 
Tankage  digester,  60  pot,  protein,  Chloago 
Meat  soraps,  50  pot.  protein,  Chloago  .... 
Fish  meal ,  67  pot.  protein,  San  Franoisoo 
1  fine,  Kansas  City  .... 


Alfalfa  meal ,  No. 
Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  pet,  protein,  price  paid 
l^armers,  U.  S .  ..........»...».•.••••••» 

Laying  mesh,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S. 
Scratch  feed,  prloe  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S. 


by 


nnlt  ' 

Oot.  1 
1 

Nov, 

Oot. 

1 

Nov.  t 
t 

Sept. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Bushel  1 

147.0 

138.1 

115.2 

115.7 

154.1 

do.  : 

136. 0 

121.0 

109.0 

102.0 

144.0 

do.  : 

77.8 

87.8 

68.7 

75.9 

81.6 

do.  t 

73.7 

81,7 

67.6 

71.1 

75.9 

do.  t 

69.9 

75.6 

62.3 

66.4 

72.8 

do.  1 

141.9 

144.7 

150.2 

146.1 

146.1 

do.  1 

110,0 

115.0 

107.0 

110.0 

114.0 

100  pounds  I 

199.0 

214.0 

172.0 

166.0 

177.0 

Bushel  1 

»22.e 

228.2 

218.8 

220.2 

221.0 

Ton 
do. 


"I54r 


1949 


1950 


t  Oot,     I  Nov. 


1/168,2 
137.0 
5 

76.2  T/86.1 


152.1 
137.0 

81.2  1/2/93. 

76.2  T/86. 


73.5  80.6 

139.4  1/148.5 

112.0  114,0 

165.0  177.0 

217.9  1/222,3 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


27.40 
23.00 


27.50 
23.30 


26.25 
21.50 


29.80 
21.50 


24.75 
20.30 


26.80  1/29.00 
20.60  21,20 


I  do. 

43.25 

49.20 

38.90 

40.80 

45.25 

43.60 

47.25 

:  do. 

48.75 

56.60 

45.40 

47.30 

49.60 

50.40 

52.40 

1  100  pounds 

2.88 

3.06 

2.83 

2.80 

3.06 

2.98 

3,06 

:  Ton 

46.25 

49.50 

41.40 

41.00 

47.40 

46.00 

48.60 

t  do. 

52.26 

56.40 

48.25 

48,00 

54.90 

52.00 

62.50 

1  100  pounds 

3.29 

3.30 

3.12 

3.01 

3.28 

3.24 

3.26 

t  Ton 

64.75 

74.20 

59.70 

61.90 

71.90 

69.06 

74.75 

t  do. 

t  64.90 

76,60 

66.55 

70.20 

62.25 

60.40 

63.10 

1  do. 

8©. 75 

61.40 

54.50 

59.80 

73.25 

70.20 

70.00 

1  do. 

66.80 

79.25 

74.80 

69.40 

65.36 

64.90 

73.35 

t  100  pounds 

4.26 

4.38 

4.69 

4.36 

4.44 

4.16 

4.24 

!  Ton 

60.05 

65.10 

61.20 

69.80 

69.95 

64.05 

65.00 

1  do. 

65.  15 

64.26 

47.80 

44.95 

55.66 

55.45 

68.40 

t  do. 

53.25 

66.06 

49,50 

48.50 

48,50 

47.30 

47.25 

1  do. 

•104.10 

112,45 

133.50 

123.20 

126,05 

118.50 

120.10 

t  do. 

99.10 

104.65 

118.75 

109,00 

124.20 

115.10 

116.75 

t  do. 

t 128. 65 

146.65 

166.25 

168.50 

141,55 

125.96 

131.80 

1  do. 

39.50 

40.20 

41.50 

42.60 

41.50 

41.40 

42.75 

!  100  pounds 

3.72 

3.71 

3.39 

3.38 

3.64 

3.63 

3,69 

t  do. 

4.59 

4.55 

4.48 

4.  38 

4.60 

4.54 

4.68 

t  do. 

4.32 

4.15 

3.76 

3.68 

4.03 

3.99 

4.05 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


; Percent  Peroent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Feed  grains,  prloe  reoeived  by  farmers,  U.  S.  ....  1 1910-14"  100 
Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal  markets tl93&-39=100 

Four  oilseed  meals  ......t  do. 

Tankage,  meat  soraps,  and  fish  meal  ..1  do. 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and  1 

distllleri'  dried  grains  ,  .....1  do. 

Feed,  prloes  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  ,.  :1910-14slOO 


201 

187 

166 

161 

209 

201 

204 

221 

252 

232 

231 

235 

228 

242 

215 

250 

214 

216 

229 

225 

243 

244 

268 

309 

297 

286 

261 

269 

223 

239 

214 

214 

195 

194 

198 

217 

216 

200 

197 

213 

211 

214 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  5/ 


Hog-oorn,  Chicago  6/  

Hog-oom,  U.  S.  farm  prloe  1 
Soef-steer-oom,  Chloago  tJ 
Butterfat-f eed,  U,  S, 
Milk-feed,  U,  S. 
Egg-feed,  U.  S. 


•••••• 


(November  average)  t 

  1929.48>12.8  1 

Bushel 

I  17,6 

16,6 

15.7 

13.9 

14.2 

.....  1929-46S13.3  > 

do. 

I  17,9 

18,0 

16.1 

15.3 

14.7 

  1929-48516.5  1 

do. 

s  21.6 

22.2 

26.1 

24.4 

19.8 

  1929-48=26.0  1 

do. 

1  23.9 

22.7 

24.6 

25.0 

21.4 

  1929.48S  1.42t 

do. 

t  1.47 

1.48 

1.41 

1.47 

1.23 

.....  19S9-48al6.6  1 

do. 

!  14*9 

16.2 

15.1 

14,2 

11.0 

12,9  1/11.6 
14.0  13,0 
20.0  1/19.8 
22.6  22.2 

1.34  1.36 
12.0  12.6 


Prioes  oos^lled  from  Chloago  Journal  of  Ooameroe,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Reoord,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review, 
reports  of  the  Grain  Brsnoh,  ProduotloB  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
1/  Three  weeks  ended  November  25. 
"tf  Nominal, 

T/  36  peroent  in  1960,  other  months  shown  54  peroent, 
"Xf  44  peroent  in  1950,  other  months  shown  41  peroent. 

5/  Units  of  corn  or  other  oonoentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  butterfat 
or  milk,  or  one  dosen  eggs. 

6/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purohases  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and  No.  3  Yellow  00m.  The  ratios  for  the  years  1929-37 
Tn  the  average  are  based  on  all  purohases  of  hogs,  and  No.  S  Yellow  com. 

7/  Based  on  prloes  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  oom. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Approved  "by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  November  30,  1950 

SUMMARY 

The  total  supply  of  aj-l  feed  concentrates  for  1950-51|  now  esti- 
mated at  179  million  tons,  is  only  atout  2  percent  "below  the  record  supply 
of  last  year.    This  is  the  third  successive  year  of  tig  feed  supplies. 
Feed  ^i^in  production  this  year  is  much  larger  than  average  and  carry- 
over stocks  are  near  record.    The  com  supply  is  about  6  percent  "below 
last  year*s  record  supply,  while  supplies  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum 
grains  are  all  some\diat  larger  than  a  year  ago.    Another  "big  supply  of 
protein  feeds  is  in  prospect,  principally  as  a  result  of  the  prospective 
record  production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal.    Feeding  of  domestic  wheat 
and  rye  is  expected  to  continue  somewhere  near  the  19^9-50  level. 

The  1950-51  corn  supply  of  3,965  million  bushels  is  238  million 
"bushels  smaller  than  the  record  supply  last  year,  but  is  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year.    In  19'+9-50  utilization  of  com  totaled  3>3^5  million 
bushels,  and  12  percent  larger  than  in  19^8-^9,  a  new  record.  Utiliza- 
tion is  expected  to  continue  heavy  in  1950-51,  and  carry-over  stocks  next 
October  1  probably  will  be  reduced  to  below  600  million  bushels. 

Com  prices  have  declined  less  than  seasonally  this  fall  and  are 
holding  nearer  to  the  support  level  than  in  either  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  5  percent  decline  in  the  average  farm  price  from  August  to  November 
apparently  was  due  to  the  discount  for  high  moisture  new  crop  corn.  The 
price  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago  has  remained  firm  this  fall  and  is 
commanding  more  than  the  usual  premium  over  average  quality  com  at  local 
markets.    Corn  prices  are  expected  to  advance  seasonally  to  above  the 
support  level  later  in  the  marketing  year.    Prices  of  other  feed  grains 
advanced  from  October  to  November  and  the  November  index  of  feed  grain 
prices  was  27  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  price  of  sorghum 
grains  is  unusually  low  this  fall  relative  to  the  price  of  corn  and 
probably  will  continue  so  at  least  through  this  winter,  in  view  of  the 
record  supply  and  the  lower  loan  rate  on  the  1950  crop.    Prices  of  most 
of  the  protein  feeds  advanced  during  the  pa^t  month,  but  these  feeds 
continue  lower  than  in  19^9  relative  to  feed  grain  prices. 

The  total  domestic  utilization  of  com,  oats,  and  barley  in  July- 
September    was  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  that  quarter  of  19^9  and 
22  percent  above  the  19^3-^7  average.    Domestic  utilization  of  com  was 
unusually  heavy,  totaling  about  539  million  bushels,  95  million  bushels 
more  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  19^9.    On  the  other  hand,  about  35  mil- 
lion bushels  less  oats  were  consinned  than  a  year  earlier,  Tdiile  barley 
consumption  was  about  the  same. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  in  early  November  that 
there  would  be  no  marketing  quotas  on  1951  com  and  that  corn  acreage 
allotments  next  year  would  be  set  at  a  high  level.    Higher  acreage 
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allotFsnta  are  planned    in  view  of  the  increasing  domestic  requirements. 
Corn  production  in  19^9  was  only  a  little  larger  than  total  utilization 
in  19^9-50  and  the  1950  crop  is  sc-iievliat  telov  lequirements  this  year„ 
Specific  corn  acreage  allotjaents,  x;hich  apply  only  in  the  designated 
commercial  producing  aieF..Cj  will  be  determined  and  annoui.ced  later  this 
winter. 

In  the  postver  years  large  quantities  of  molasses  have  been  used 
for  livestock  feed.    In  19^i9-50  it  is  eotiina ted  that  a  record  volume  of 
over  200  million  fiallons  vras  fed.    Molasses  prices  vere  unusually  low  in 
19^9,  but  have  ad-va,-.iced  sharply  durir^g  1950,    In  1950-51  a  smaller  voliuae 
of  molasses  is  expected  to  be  used  for  feed,  in  view  of  the  much  higher 
prices  and  increased  damtJid  for  industrial  uses. 

■ CUBEEKT  SITUATION  AI©  OUTLOOK 

Heavy  Utilization  of  Near -Be cord 

Feed  Supplies  in  Prospect 

The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1950-51  was  estimated 
in  November  at  179  million  tons,  2  percent  below  the  record  supply  avail- 
able laat  year  and  one -third  larger  than  just  before  the  war.    In  relation 
to  the  prospective  number  of  grain -consuming  anii-^il  units  to  be  fed^the 
supply  is  3  percent  smaller  than  the  record  supply  last  year,  but  is 
larger  than  in  an^'  year  prior  to  19^^8.    The  smaller  com  crop  this  year, 
resulting  from  reduced  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  lower  yie].d6  per  acre 
than  in  19^^9,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  supplies  of 
feed  concentrates.    Supplies  of  other  feed  grains  are  larger  than  last 
year  ejid  about  the  same  tonnage  of  byproduct  feeds  is  in  prospects  Feed- 
ing of  domestic  ^.eat  and  rye  in  the  1950-51  feeding  season  is  expected 
to  continue  at  about  the  19^9-50  rate.    Total  wheat  feeding,  however, 
may  be  increased,  depending  on  tlie  quantity  of  low  quality  wheat  imported 
from  Canada  later  in  the  feeding  season.    Because  of  extensive  frost 
damage,  a  substantial  part  of  tJie  Canadian  wheat  crop  is  of  feeding 
quality  this  year. 

This  year  is  the  third  successive  year  in  ^ich  feed  concentrate 
supplies  hava  exceeded  170  million  tons.    Prior  to  19^8  feed  supplies  had 
exceeded  170  million  tons  only  once^  (19^2-^3),  and  in  most  years  before 
the  mr  they  ranged  from  115  to  135  million  tons.    In  the  last  three 
years  feed  grain  production  has  been  well  above  average  and  large  stocks 
of  feed  grains  were  carried  over  into  the  19^9-50  and  1950-51  seasons. 

A  heavy  utilization  of  the  near-record  feed  supplies  is  in  pros- 
pect for  1950-51.    Total  utilization  of  feed  grains  Is  expected  to  exceed 
the  1950  production,  meiking  It  necessary  to  draw  on  the  large  reserve 
stocks  of  com  carried  over  from  the  past  tvc  marketing  seasons.  Pre- 
sent indications  are  that  the  combined  carry-over  stocks  of  com,  oats, 
and  barley,  which  totaled  about  30  million  tone  at  the  beginning  of 
I95O-5I,  iDsy  be  about  one -fourth  less  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with 
all  of  the  decrease  in  corn. 
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Tatle  2.-  Feed  concentrate  balance,  numters  of  animal  units,  and  feed  per 
unit.  United  States,  year  -befcinning  OctolDer,  average  1937 -^H,  annual  19^+5-50 

 .  —  :'"Mil.      "Mil.      Mil.     "Mil.      Mil.      Mil.  Mil. 

:  tons       tona      tons      tons      tons      tons  tons 

^o4s  teeinnine  of  year  3/  l6.9  ll^.9     10.9  13.8  7.7  30.3  29.5 
Production  of  food  grains:         :  /^ 

Corn    72.1  80.7     91-.0  66,8  103,1  9h,6  87-0 

Oats   :  18.1  2U.6     2k.O  19.2  23.9  21.2  23.7 

Bai^ley'!*!^".!!.!  :       6.9  6.h       6.3  6.7  7.6  5.7  7.2 

So-Rhum  Lrains  :       2.2       2J        3.0  2.7  3.7  >.3  h^. 

Other  grains'fed  V  ^-5       F:2^i^.3     ~^1     J3     "5.5  J^O 

Byproduct  feeds  fed  '  :      15. 17.7      19.^      19.0      20.0___  20,5  20^ 

Total  supply  : Il3£XJSZ3^Ilia^  17M-ig^2  179-3 

Utilization,  October-£epteinl:)er  : 

Concentrates  fed:  57"  •  ^      ^,  o-,  -,      q-:,  r 

Corn  62.2     77.3     75.6     6U.3     73.3     83.1  83.5 

Oats   :     16.1     23.9     19.6     17.8     20.7     19.6  20.k 

Barlsv  and  sorghum  Grains  .,.:       7.0       6.U       5.1       5.1       5.8       5-5  ^.0 

Wheat" and  rye  6,/  :       h.3       8.0       h.2       6.0       3.8       1^.8  7/5.0 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  ....... :       3-9       5.8       5.8       6.2       7.3       7.8  tt.O 

Animal  protein  feeds   :       2.9       2.U       2.3       2.h       2.h       2.5  2.^ 

Other  byproduct  feeds   .:  8,6  9,5     11-3     10. 10.3     10.3  10, 0_ 

Total  concentrates  fed  . . . .  :._J:05^„.113,3_„123a_  12^.2_ ^36. 3 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  : 

food,  industry,  and  export  ..:  120  13.3_JL9:3     13,6__  17^,7  17_L1^ 

Toial  utilization  . ."  iZm^HJ^e^EI^'^l^-A-  J^^^ 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop      :  .  ^  r     ^    ^c^c.  a 

year  basis..  :    116.2    lUU^3_  1^5.1    126.6    U0.2    152_,J.  _155i8 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/  . . .  :      19.9      10-9   '  i3."S       TT_30^  29,5  23^ 

Supply  and  utilization  per  : 

animal  unit  :  ,  ,  o,^  «    -.  r. 

Totin^pFlF~(Million  tons)  ...:    I36.I    155,2    158.9    13^^.3    170.5    182.2  179.2 

Concentrates  fed  (Million  tons):    105.0    133-3    123-9    112.2    123-6    133-6  136.3 

Number  of  grain -consuming  : 

animal  units  fed  annually        :  ■  ^    ^  ^ 

(Millions)  8/   153.1    I67.8    I6I.U    155.7    162.7    I69.O  I70.O 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton)  .,:         .89        .92        .98       .86     I.05      I.08  I.05 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal        :  ■       ■  ' 

unit  (Ton)   ^6_9       .79       .77  ^2  J_6  ,19  .80 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  November  1950.    3/  Stocks  of  com 
in  all  positions  on  October  1  and  oats  and  barley  July  1.    h/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye 
and  imported  grains.    5/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  do- 
mestically produced  and  imported  grains  and  byproduct  feeds.     6/  Revised  series.^ 
1/  Does  not  include  frost -damaged  wheat  from  Canada, substantial  quantities  of  which 
will  be  available  for  import  later  in  the  feeding  season.     8/  Grain -consuming 
animal  units  fed  during,  the  October-September  feeding  season.    For  weights  see 
table  1,  page  2,  Feed  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Agriciatural  Economics,  December  19^9. 
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Fanners  fed  a  near-record  quantity  of  feed  grains  to  livestock  in 
the  19^+9-50  feeding  season.    The  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit  was  about 
the  same  as  the  record  rate  of  2.9h'^-k6,  when  feeding  per  animal  was  heavy 
as  a  result  of  more  than  the  usual  amoiant  of  soft  corn.    The  total  quantity 
of  all  feed  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  totaled  ahout  13^  million  tons, 
which  was  exceeded  only  in  V:e  two  war  years  19k2-k3  and  19hj,-kk,  when  suh- 
stential  quantities  of  wheat  were  fed.    The  quantity  fed  in  1950-51  is 
expected  to  he  a  little  larger,  than  in  19^9-50,  since  livestock  are  ex- 
pected to  he  fed  liberally  and  some  increase  in  total  livestock  production 
is  in  prospect. 

The  19^9  production  of  feed  grains  was  about  equal  to  total  domestic 
disappearance  and  exports  during  1949-50.    Total  carry-over  stocks  of  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  into  3  950-51  were  29.5  million  tons,,  nearly  equal  to  the 
record  carry-over  of  30,3  million  tons  last  year.    Including  stocks  of  grain 
sorghujns  on  October  I,  the  feed  grain  carry-over  totaled  31.2  million  tons, 
or  slightly  larger  than  the  comparable  carry-over  a  year  earlier. 

Com  Supply  Totals  Nearly  k  Billion 
Bushels;  Smaller  Gerry -over  in 

Prospect  Next  Year    .  . 

The  total  supply  of  corn  for  1950-51  is.  new  estimated  at  3^965  mil- 
lion bushels,  238  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  record  supply  of  last 
year.    This  would  bo  the  second  largest  supply  on  record  and  about  30  per- 
cent larger  than  the  1937-^1  average..   Production  of  corn  for  all  purposes 
in  1950  was  estimated  in  November  at  3^105  million  bushels,  and  859  million 
bushels  were  carried  over  on  October  1.    Vhile  the  carry-over  of  corn  this 
year  was  the  largest  on  record,  the  record  disappearance  of  3>3'^5  mj.llion 
bushels  of  corn  in  19^9-50  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  19^9  production,  re- 
sulting in  only  a  small  increase  in  carry-over  stocks  from  a  year  earlier. 

During  19^9-50  about  2,969  million  bushels  of  corn  were  fed  to  live- 
stock, a  record  quantity  for  one  year.    About  270  mnllion  were  used  for  do- 
mestic non-feed  purposes,  and  IO6  million  bushelo  were  exported  as  grain. 
Increasing  hog  numbers  and  liberal  grain  feeaing  of  cattle  contributed  to 
the  heavy  corn  disappearance.    The  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  1950-51 
probably  will  be  larger  than  in  19^9-50.    Based  on  these  supply  and  utiliza- 
tion prospects,  the  total  corn  carry-over  on  October  1,  1951*  probably  will 
be  reduced  to  below  6OO  million  bushels. 

While  the  total  1950-51  supply  of  corn  is  238  million  bushels  smaller 
than  in  19^+9-50,  off -farm  stocks  on  October  1  were  much  larger  than  in  19^9 
and  the  total  supply  on  farms  is  nearly  500  million  bushels  smaller.  The 
reduction  in  the  farm  supply  is  practically  entirely  in  the  North  Central 
Pegion,  where  this  year's  crop  and  October  1  farm  stocks  -vrere  both  smaller 
than  a  jeer  ago.    Ferm  pupplies  of  corn  in  tho  important  cash  corn  areas, 
particulai'ly  in  Illinois  and  1o\-jb.,  are  substantjd.ly  smaller  than  last  year. 
Farm  sales  of  com  this  year  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
the  past  two  years  and  less  corn  will  be  placed  under  prace  support. 
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Table 

3.-  Corn  supplies  in  specified 

States  and  regions 

,  average  191^3-1^7^ 

annual  19^+9  and  19:? 

0 

:  iwerage 

I9U9 

1  Q50 



Region 
and 

.    1  oil  ■J  )iV 

[  I'arn 

: Off -farm  : 

Total  ; 



Farm 

Total 

State 

:  Total 
:  supplv 

[supply  1/ 

:  stocks  t 
:Oct,  1  2/: 

suntilv 

supply  1/ 

•  stocks  : 
.Oct.  I  2/: 

supply 

;Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  br.. 

Mil.,  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil,  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

;  j-uu,^ 

1-1.9.  ( 

2.6 

122.3 

xx> « 0 

'S  6 

1  P"  2 
Xi^  .  c 

Oh  1  n 

17ft  1 

cjXO 

2.8 

231+. 1 

IQO  4 

8  4 

196  8 

Tnd 

eiiCO .  Q 

PQT  ft 

3.2 

?^7  ^ 

16  - 

25.8 

669.7 

467  1 

1  00  0 

■007  1 

:  59.9 

92.9 

92.9 

78,3 

1,0 

79.3 

Wis. 

1  "57  7 

x:5  (  •  ( 

1,0 

138.7 

T  ft 

XX ^  3  w 

X^Uc  O,  X 

1    ^Q7  A 

32  3 

-  tT;/  . 

1    PI  7  Q 
X,  ex  f 

'-jy  •  ( 

^  *  y 

309.  3 

PkQ  P 

^0  P 

07Q  k 

(        .  X 

60.1 

802.2 

ninf^  7 

1  OQ  6 

71  n  ^ 
I  XD .  3 

Mo 

PI  1  0 

.7 

211.7 

007  A 

12  6 

220,  2 

N.  D.  : 

Pn  n 

.h 

26.^4- 

P7  1 
^  1  .  X 

1  7 

X  .  f 

2P  8 

S.  D.  : 

XXJ  .  u 

"1  pp  p 

2.6 

124.8 

1  PI  h 

XC.X  .  r 

P'5  p 

1  kk  6 

XtM-  c  'J 

Nebr-  : 

no  U  J.  ,  < 

251.8 

331.2 

i^9 

336.1 

304.6 

42.8 

347.4 

Kans .  : 

76.5 

90,3 

.8 

91.1 

95.4 

9.0 

104.4 

W.  N.  Cent.: 

1,^^^3.3 

1,828.1 

7^4-. 0 

1.902.1 

1,612.0 

229.1 

1,6^:1.1 

Total  N  C 

P  U71  It 

106.8 

3.332.5 

P  700  Q 

^^ft  1 

S.  Atl.  : 

222.0 

283.1 

2.8 

285.9 

287.0 

2.0 

289.0 

S.  Cent.  : 

366.9 

U27.  ^ 

1.7 

U29.0 

45^.4 

2.3 

455.7 

West.  : 

"30.0 

3O.il 

1.2 

31.6 

29.9 

3.4 

33.3 

Total  U.  S.  : 

3,191.6 

U,086.2 

3/116.9  3/ 

'4,203.1 

3,590.8 

3/373.9  3/3,964.7 

terminal  markets,  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses,  and  ovned  by  CCC. 
3/  Includes  1.8  million  bushels  of  unallocated  stocks  in  1949  and  2.5  million 
bushels  in  1950. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  warm  and  dry  this  fall  over  most  of 
the  Com  Belt  and  has  been  beneficial  for  drying  late  com.    Soft  corn  will 
be  only  a  minor  problem  in  most  of  the  Com  Belt  States.    The  feeding  value 
of  com,  hoTrever,  in  northern  sections  of  the  Com  Beit,  where  frost  caught 
corn  before  it  was  inatured,  will  be  below  average.    The  percentage  of  the 
crop  harvested  for  grain  will  be  somevhat  smaller  this  year  than  in  1948 
and  1949.    It  was  estimated  in  November  that  the  equivalent  of  330  million 
bushels  would  be  used  for  silage,  forage,  hogging,'  and  grazing,  the  largest 
quantity  since  before  the  war.    In  each  of  the  past  two  years  about  270  mil- 
lion bushels  have  teen  used  for  these  puriDcses.    The  total  quantity  harvested 
as  grain  is  estimated  at  2,775  million  bushels,  or  334  million  bushels  less 
than  m  I949. 
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Record  Supply  of  Sorghum 
Grains  for  1950-51 

The  total  supply  of  sorghum  grains  for  1950-51  is  estimated  at 
256  million  "bushels,  85  million  bushels  more  than  in  19^9,  and.  the  largest 
supply  on  record.    This  supply  includes  a  record  production  of  196. 3  mil- 
lion bushels  and  a  carry-over  of  59.5  million  bushels.    Total  utilization 
of  sorghiim  grains  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  in  1950-51  than  in  19^9-50, 
vhen  81  million  bushels  were  consumed  domeetlcally,  and  3I  million  bushels 
were  exported.    Iiicroesecl  domestic  use  and  substantially  larger  exports 
may  result  in  a  total  disappearance  about  equivalent  to  the  1950  crop, 
leaving  about  the  sajae  level  of  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year. 

Large  Supplies  of  Oilsoed  Calce 
and  Meal  in"Pro"pect " for  1950-51 


The  total  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  available  for  feeding  in 
I95O-5I  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  record  of  7^838,000  tons 
fed  in  19^9-50,    Production  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  1950-51  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  record  output  of  over  8.0  million  tons  in 
I9U9-5O.    The  soybean  crop,  now  estimated  at  about  281  million  bushels, 
is  expected  to  yield  a  record  production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  of  around 
5.5  million  tons,  about  20  percent  larger  than  in  19^9-50.    This  is  ex- 
pected to  offset  the  reduction  in  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  production, 
which  may  be  about  one -third  smaller  than  the  2.5  million  tons  produced 
in  19^^9-50.    Exports  of  oilseed  cake  in  19^+9-50  totaled  about  226,000  tons, 
about  one -third  less  than  in  19^+8-^9,  while  total  imports  of  nearly 
200,000  tons  were  the  largest  in  recent  years.    Stocks  of  oilseed  cake 
and  meal  at  the  end  of  the  October-September  feeding  year  were  substan- 
tially larger  than  at  the  beginning. 

Table  k. -  Oilseed    cakes  and  meals :    Supplies  and  utilization, 

United  States,  19^5-1^9  1/ 


Year 
beginning 
October 


191+5 
191+6 
191+7 
191+8 
191+9 


Supply 


Distribution 


Stocks 
October  1 


Production 


1,000 
tons 

1+750.2 

y38.8 
5/75.9 
158.1+ 


1,000 
tons 

5,961+. 5 
6,205.0 
6,766.8 
7,668.2 
8,033.1 


'  Total  :Livestock 
Imports  : supply  • 


Other 
uses  3/- 


tStooks 
Exports  tat  end 
of  year 


1,000 
tons 

53.1+ 
17.2 

32.7 
96.0 

198.3 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


6,068.1:  5,809.9 
6,278.6:  5,836.U 
6,838.3:  6,2Ul.l 
7,81+0.1^,301^.7 
8,389.8:  7,837.5 


1,000 
tons 

200.  U 

220.5 
383.8 
85.0 
65.0 


1,000 
tons 

1.1+ 
182.9 
137.5 
31+6.9 
226.1+ 


1,000 
tons 

i+/56.1+ 
ir/38.8 
5/75.9 
158.1+ 
260.7 


1/  Cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut,  and  copra  cakes  and  meals.    2/  Residual; 
includes  small  quantities  for  waste  and  other  uses.    3/  Partly  estimated.  Cottonseed 
cake  and  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  cotton  farms  and  soybean  meal  for  food  and  in- 
dustrial purposes.    Soybean  meal  for  food  use,  including  products  exported,  is  in- 
cluded througli  I9I+8.    Beginning  January  this  item  includes  estimates  of  soybean  meal 
for  industrial  use  only,  since  census  data  report  soybean  meal  processed  for  food 
separately,  k/  Stocks  of  cottonseed  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals  only.    Stocks  of  all 
oilseed  cakes  and  meals  have  been  reported  from  January  I9I+9  to  date.    5/  Adjusted 
for  changes  in  stocks  of  soybean,  linseed, and  copra  cakes  and  meals  from  January  30, 
I9I+9,  when  these  stock  data  were  first  reported,  to  September  30,  the  close  of  the 
feeding  year. 
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Supplies  of  other  "byproduct  feeds  are  expected  to  continue  large  in 
I95O-5I,  and.  the  total  supply  of  all  "byproduct  feeds  pro'bably  will  "be  some- 
where around  the  20  million  tons  availa"ble  in  each  of  the  past  two  feeding 
seasons.    Present  indications  are  that  larger  supplies  of  gluten  feed,  dis- 
tillers* dried  £rajns,  -and  "beet  pulp  will  "be  .availa"ble  in  1950-51,  v^ile 
supp3-ies  of  "vdieat  millfeeds,  rice  millfeeds,  and  commercial  dried  milk  prod- 
ucts'for  feed  may  be  a  little  smaller. 

Kecord  Disappearance 
.    0£  Com  During 
July-SeptcDber 

The  total  disappearance  of  com  in  July -Sep tem'ber  set  a  new  record 
of  5o2  million  "bushels,  20  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  for  that 
quarter  in  19^9.    Of  this  quantity  about  23  million  bushels  vrere  exported, 
leaving  539  million  bushels  consumed  in  this  country.    The  heavier  utiliza- 
tion in  July-September  this  year  as  compared  \:ith  a  year  ago  was  due  largely 
to  increased  feeding  of  com  to  livestock,  although  Industrial  and  food  uses 
also  were  larger.    Factors  contributing  to  the  heavy  com  disappearance  in 
July -September  were  (l)  the  lateness  of  the  1950  crop,  \^ich  made  it  necessary 
to  feed  old  crop  corn  later  this  fall  than  usual,  and  (2)  reduced  feeding 
of  oats  and  \dieat  as  compared  with  19^9.    About  8  million  bushels  more  com 
were  used  in  making  alcohol  and  alcoholic  products  and  about  6  million 
bushels  more  were  used  by  the  wet -processing  industry. 

While  com  disappearance  was  much  heavier  during  July -September  than 
a  year  ago,  oats  disappearance  was  comparatively  light,,  considering  the  large 
supply  available  this  year.    Domestic  disappearance  of  oats  was  35  million 
bushels  less  than  in  that  quarter  of  19^9.    Stocks  of  oats  remaining  on 
hand  October  1  tote.led  1,256  million  bushels,  the  second  largest  on  record. 
Domestic  utilization  of  barley  was  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago  and 
stocks  of  barley  on  October.  1  vere  larger  than  on  that  date  for  any  year  since 
the  \T8jr,    Heavier  utilization  of  oats  and  barley  is  in  prospect  for  October- 
June  of  I95O-5I  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  carry-over  of  these  grains  next 
J-.xly  1  may  be  larger  than  in  19^9.    July -September  exports  of  oats  and 
barley  were  comparatively  small.    Only  about  5  million  bushels  of  barley 
.and  2  million  busliels  of  oats  were  exported,  v^ich  was  much  less  than  in 
the  same  quarter  of  19i)-9. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  the  3  feed  grains  during  July-September 
was  the  largest  on  record  for  the  quarter,  and  exceeded  domestic  disappear- 
ance last  year  by  about  10  percent.    It  was  22  percent  larger  than  the 
avera{,e  for  that  quarter  in  19^3-^7.    V^hile  com  utilization  during  July- 
Ssptembor  was  much  higher  than  in  I9U3-U7,  the  domestic  utilization  of  oats 
and  barley  was  only  about  the  same  as  that  average.    The  quantity  of  -viieat 
fed  diuring  the  queirter  is  estimated  at  about  30  million  bushels,  or  about 
10  million  bushels  less  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  I9U9. 
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Table  5«-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley:    Domestic  disappearance,  United 
States,  average  1943-47,  annual  1946-49 


Year 
beginning 
October 


October-  : 
December  : 


January- 
March 


April- 
June 


July-  [ 
September] 


Million 


.on  Hilj.Iion 


Million 


Total 
October- 
Septfciber 
Million 


!  bushels 

buo'iyls 

b^if^^hel^ 

bushels 

bushels 

Corn 

Average  x.yi^j—i\{ 

!  1,235 

784 

534 

377 

2,930 

IV/l-O 

!  1,2:.2 

Gi3 

577 

407 

3,009 

1947 

!  1,111 

671 

426 

327 

2,535 

XV4o 

!  l.L+7 

538 

444 

2,870 

1949  £/ 

;  1;362 

764 

573 

539 

3,238 

!  Oats 

Average  J.V4^-4f  ! 

260 

359 

275 

445 

1,339 

T  OJ  A  < 
iy4o  1 

271 

363 

286 

445 

1,365 

1947  i 

I  241 

343 

244 

424 

1,252 

194°  ! 

I  278 

366 

308 

481 

1,433 

1949  2/  ! 

258 

360 

306 

446 

1,370 

!  Barley 

Average  ±74^-/4,  r  < 

!  72 

73 

57 

87 

289 

10/.  A  < 

!  62 

59 

48 

74 

243 

1947  ! 

f  55 

70 

62 

65 

252 

1948  ! 

!  64 

64 

59 

80 

267 

1949  2/  i 

t  58 

59 

58 

83 

258 

Total 

(million  tons) 

Average  1943-47  ! 

!  40.5 

29.4 

20.7 

19.8 

110.4 

1946 

!  39.7 

39.0 

21.9 

20.3 

111.9 

1947 

1  36.3 

26.0 

17.3 

17.5 

97.1 

1948  ! 

!  38.1 

28.1 

21.4 

22.1 

109.7 

1949  2/ 

I  43.7 

28.6 

22.3 

24.2 

118.8 

1/  Includes  all  corn  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1* 
2/  Preliminary. 


Com  Prices  Have  Declined  Less  Than 
Seasonally;  Prices  of  Most  Other 
Feeds  Advance  in  November 


The    average  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  declined  about 
7  cents  per  bushel  from  the  August-September  level  to  November,  or  about 
5  percent.    This  was  much  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  about 
20  percent  from  the  seasonal  high  in  the  simmer  to  the  low  point  usually 
reached  in  November  or  December,    The  mid-November  price  of  $1.37  per 
bushel  was  10  cents  belov;  the  1950  national  average  loan  level.  Corn 
prices  this  fall  are  much  nearer  the  loan  level  than  in  the  fall  of  1949, 
when  prices  in  the  Corn  Belt  dropped  about  35  to  4O  cents  below  the  1949 
support.    The  seasonal  decline  in  corn  prices  appears  to  be  largely  a  result 
of  the  lower  quality  of  the  new'  00m  coming  to  ifaarket  aa  compared  with  the 
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very high  qiiality  old  corn  available  in  August  and  Septonber.    The  price 
of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago  declined  slightly  during  October,  then 
advanced  in  November  to  above  the  level  reached  last  sunaner.    In  October 
and  November  No«  3  com  at  Chicago  v/as  selling  at  a  substantial  premium 
over  average  com  marketed  by  farmers. 

Com  prices  are  expected  to  advance  scaeonslly  during  the  vinter  and 
spring  months,  as  the  com  improves  in  quality  and  after  the  soft  and  chaffy 
com  is  moved  into  consumption.    The  average  farm  price  probably  vdll  advance 
above  the  loan  level  next  spring  and  summer,  as  has  been  the  case  in  most 
past  years,  (See  table  8.)    The  1950-51  season  price  probably  will  average 
near  the  1950  loan  rate  of  $lo47  per  bushel. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com  in  a  number  of  the  impor- 
tant Com  Belt  States  as  compared  with  the  price  supports  for  corn  grading 
No.  3  or  better  in  these  States  are  shown  in  table  6,    These  8  States  have 
accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  the  corn  placed  under  price  support  in  the 
past  2  years.    The  mid-November  prices  in  these  States  were  much  nearer  the 
price  supports  this  year  than  in  1949.    The  difference  between  the  average 
farm  price  and  the  support  level  includes  quality  differences  between  the 
average  corn  marketed  and  corn  qualifying  for  the  full  support,  as  well  as 
costs  involved  in  placing  corn  under  price  support.    The  fact  that  corn 
prices  in  these  States  are  novf  close  to  the  support  level  and  probably  will 
advance  to  or  above  the  supports  in  these  States  later  in  the  marketing 
season  probably  will  result  in  much  less  corn  going  under  price  support 
this  year  than  last,    Mach  of  the  com  that  is  placed  under  price  support 
is  expected  to  be  redeoned  later  in  the  marketing  year. 

Table  6,-  Com  price  supports  and  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
in  specified  Com  Belt  States,.  1949  and  1950 


State 


Price  support 
"o,3  or  better 
 1/   


1949 


1950 


:  Price  support 
Average  price.j^^^3 

November  15  -^^ 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Ilissouri 
S,  Dakota 
Nebraska 


Dollars  per 
bushel 


i.a  - 

•  1.48 

1,38  . 

.  1.42 

1.37  • 

-  1.44 

1.30  - 

•  1.34 

1.31  - 

•  1.37 

1.34  - 

.  1.42 

1,29  - 

•  1.35 

1.30  - 

-  1.37 

Dollars  per 
bushel 


1.01 
.97 
.99 
.94 
.97 
.98 
.93 
.99 


Dollars  per 
bushel 


1.48  - 

-  1.54 

1.46  - 

•  1.49 

1.44  - 

.  1.51 

1.37  - 

•  1.41 

1.38  - 

•  1.44 

1.41  - 

•  1.49 

1.36  . 

•  1.38 

1-37  - 

•  1,42 

Average  price 
November  15 

Dollars  per 
"bushel  . 


1.43 
1.40 
1.44 
1,27 
1.36 
1.32 
1.26 
1.31 


1/  Range  of  price  supports  in  all  counties  in  1949  and  in  commercial  com 
counties  in  1950. 

The  large  volume  of  old  com  held  under  loan  or  in  Government  owner- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  \'dll  tend  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  com  prices 
will  rise  later  in  the  marketing  year.    The  CCC  is  offering  corn  for  sale 
at  Chicago  during  December  at  the  market  price,  but  not  less  than  $1.77  per 
bushel.    At  points  of  production  in  the  commercial  corn- producing  areas,  the 
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December  sales  price  was  set  at  the  market  price,  but  not  less  than  the 
applicable  1950  loan  rate  plus  14  cents  per  bushel.    In  the  commercial  corn 
areas  of  the  Midwest  the  December  sale  price  at  country  points  is  around 
4^1,50  to  fill  .65  per  bushei>    These  prices  are  materially  above  the  average 
farm  prices  in  this  area,  bui,  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  difference  in  quality. 

Prices  of  oats  and  barley  and  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  advanced 
from  October  to  November.    As  compared  vrith  November  prices  of  the  past  two 
years f  however,  corn  is  relatively  higher  than  other  feed  grains  and  most 
of  the  byproduct  feeds.    Prices  of  most  of  the  protein  feeds  advanced  during 
the  past  month,  vdth  the  greatest  increase  in  the  price  of  soybean  meal, 
which  averaged  about  $8.50  per  ton  higher  in  November  than  in  October.  Mod- 
erate advances  occurred  in  prices  of  most  of  the  other  protein  feeds  and  in 
wheat  millfeeds. 

Feed  Price    Relationships  in  November; 
Sorghian  Grains  and  Soybean 
Meal  Comparatively  Cheap 

Prices  of  a  number  of  selected  feeds  are  compared  in  table  7,  on  the 
basis  of  average  costs  of  these  feeds  per  100  pounds.    These  comparisons 
reveal  that  milo  maize  was  unusually  low  as  compared  with  com  and  other 
lov/- protein  feeds.    The  price  of  milo  maise  at  Kansas  City  was  around 
70  cents  per  ICO  pounds  lower  than  corn  at  Chicago  in  October-November. 
This  price  difference  is  much  greater  than  the  average  for  the  4  postwar 
years  or  for  the  period  1937-41*    Sorghum  grains  probably  will  continue 
cheaper  than  cornj,  at  least  through  the  winter,  in  view  of  the  record  supply 
of  sorghum  grains  on  hand  and  the  relatively  low  loan  rate  this  year.  Oats 
and  barley  are  lower  relative  to  corn  than  in  the  past  two  years,  but  are 
not  greatly  different  from  relationships  for  the  prewar  period. 

Table  7»-  Prices  of  specified  feeds  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  November  1950 

vdth  comparisons 


Feed 


Corn,  No.  3  Yellow  1/ 
Oats,  No.  3  vmite  1? 
Barley,  No.  3,  i^/  " 
Milo  maize  J  No  .""2,  Yellow  ^/ 
Soybean  meal,  44  pet,  1/ 
Cottonseed  meal-j  4I  pet.  6/ 
Linseed  meal,  36  pet,  2^/ 
Fish  meal J  67  pet. 
Gluten  feed,  23  pet.  1/ 
Distillers'  dried  grains  8/ 
Brewers'  dried  grains  2/ 
Molasses,  blackstrap  10/ 


Novanber 


1950 


Average  | Average] 

1937-41  : 1946-49: 

•  • 

1948  s 

• 

1949 

(October  ; 

November 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1.02 

2.84 

2.47 

2.07 

2.72 

2/2.82 

l.U 

2.92 

2.74 

2,37 

2.54  2/2/2.92 

1.17 

3.61 

3.01 

3*02 

.  2.90 

2/3.09 

.95 

2.64 

2.42 

1.84 

2.05 

2/2.09 

1.56 

4.19 

3.96 

3.47 

3.25 

3.67 

1.39 

3.99 

3.71 

3.10 

3.45 

3.74 

1.72 

4.15 

3.83 

3.51 

3.02 

3.17 

2.34 

8.35 

7,33 

8,42 

6.30 

6.5? 

1.17 

3.00 

2,80 

2.42 

2.36 

2.36 

1.47 

3.61 

3.45 

3.46 

2.61 

2.74 

1.21 

3.15 

2.92 

2.59 

2.16 

2.45 

.66 

1.62 

1.71 

.69 

2.19 

2.5A 

1/  Chicago^    2/  Average  prices  for  3  weeks  ended 
it/  Minneapolis,    5/  Kansas  City.    6/  Memphis.  2/ 
2/  Milwaukee,    10/  New  York, 


Novanber  25.  2/ 
San  Francisco. 


Nominal, 

8/  Cincinnati. 
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The  price  of  soybean  meal  has  been  relatively  low  this  fall,  and 
even  v/ith  the  advance  in  prices  from  October  to  November  it  is  still  lower 
than  usual  in  relation  to  cottonseed  meal  and  the  feed  grains ,  particularly 
as  compared  vvrith  other  postvrar  years.    Gluten  feed  and  brewers*  and  dis- 
tillers* dried  grains  are  all  lower  this  fall  than  a  year  ago  and  are  some- 
what lov;er  than  average  in  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains.    Fish  meal  is  substantially  lower  this  fall  than  during  the  last 
tvro  years  and  is  back  to  about  the  pre\\rar  relationship  relative  to  the  price 
of  corn.    The  price  of  blackstrap  molasses,  on  the  other  hand,  has  advanced 
sharply  since  early  in  1950,  and  in  November  the  wholesale  price  at  New  York 
v;as  about  30  cents  per  gsillon,  more  than  three  times  the  price  in  the  fall  of 
1949*    A  year  ago  blackstrap  molasses  i/as  unusually  low  in  relation  to  the 
price  of  com;,  whereas  this  fall  it  has  advanced  above  the  long-time  average 
relationship  to  com. 

Corn  Acreage  Allotments  to  Be 
At  a  High  Level  in  1951 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  in  early  November  that  there 
v/ould  be  no  marketing  quotas  on  1951  corn  and  th.'^t  corn  acreage  allotments 
next  year  vxould  be  set  at  a  high  level.    Higher  acreage  allotments  are 
planned  in  vievr  of  the  increasing  doi^iestic  requirtrien'.s  of  corn.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  ''this  announceTent  should  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  go  ahead  vdth  plans  for  breeding  an  increased  number  of  sows  and  for  pre- 
paring their  land  for  corn  in  those  areas  wnere  this  is  done  in  the  fall. — 
We  must  have  feed  to  support  expected  increr.nes  i:i  meat  production,  while  at  ' 
the  same  time  maintaining  safe  reserves  for  the  faiuro." 

In  this  release  it  was  further  stated  thr.t  '^Acreage  allotments  can 
serve  as  a  mecharjLsm  to  adjust  production  dovmward  when  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  oversiipplyo    They  can  also  serve  as  targets  and  incentives  for  in- 
creased production  when  higher  level  production  is  needed.''    Specific  corn 
acreage  allotments,  which  apply  only  in  the  designated  commercial  producing 
areas.;  v;ill  be  determined  and  announced  later  in  the  winter. 

Less  Feed  Grains  Going  Under 
Price  SupTx-rt  This  Yss.c 

This  year  farmers  are  placing  less  oats  and  barley  under  price 
support  than  in  19^9-,  even  though  the  1950  crops  were  l^irger  than  last 
year.    Demand  for  feed  gr^.ins  is  stronger  and  prices  ara  holding  nearer 
the  support  levels  than  in  1949 e    During  July-October  10,2  million  bushels 
of  oats  \fere  placed  unde:.-"  loan  and  purchase  agreement,  compared  with  21.8  mil- 
lion in  the  same  period  of  194?.    In  -^-.ha--.  same  period  farmers  placed  under 
support  about  21.1  million  bushels  of  barley,  3.7  million  bushels  less  than 
in  1949o    The  10.8  million  bushels  of  soi-ghum  grains  placed  under  price  sup- 
port, however,  were  abo-jib  a  million  bushels  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year.    The  quc^-'viry  of  com  pls-ced  under  price  support  is  expected  to 
be  considerably  smi-.lltr  ohan  i:n.  1949 Th&  1950  crop  is  smaller  and  prices 
are  holding  much  nf.arer  r,he  support  level  zhis  fnll .    Farmers  are  redeeming 
much  more  of  the  19i|.9  corn  placed  under  loan  than  they  did  last  year,  when 
most  of  the  1948  com  wa^  delivered  to  CCC.    Through  October  1950,  I48  mil- 
lion bushels  had  been  redeemed,  or  about  45  percent  of  the  329  million 
bushels  placed  under  loan. 
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COEN  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 

Government  price  supports  on  corn  have  teen  available  to  com  pro- 
ducers each  year  since  1933.     In  9  of  these  17  years  prices  have  been  below 
the  support  level  early  in  the  marketing  year,  as  is  the  case  this  year. 
In  7  of  those  9  yeai's  prices  have  advanced  above  the  loan  level  later  in 
the  marketing  year.    In  some  of  these  years,  notably  1933~3^  and  I'^k2-k3, 
prices  have  advanced  well  above  the  support  level  by  the  end  of  the  market- 
ing year.     In  other  years,  such  as  1937~38  and  19^9-50;  prices  have  barely 
cleared  the  supports  in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  amount  that  com  prices  advanced  appa-rentlj^  depends  largely  on 
two  factors;     (l)    the  change  in  demand  for  and  the  utilization  of  com  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year,  and  (2)    prospects  for  the  following  com  crop.  In 
years  followed  by  short  crops,  such  as  those  of  193^^  1936,  and  19^7>  corn 
prices  aavanced  much  higher  than  the  price  supports  by  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting season  and  remained  above  the  support  level  throughout  the  marketing 
year  of  the  short  crop.    During  the  war  years  corn  prices  also  remained  sub- 
stantially above  the  support  level.     In  only  2  years,  1938-39  and  19^8-1+9, 
did  the  price  of  com  remain  below  the  loan  level  for  the  entire  marketing 
year.     In  both  of  those  years  the  com  crop  was  substantially  larger  than 
the  total  utilization  of  corn,  and  large  stocks  of  corn  were  carried  over  at 
the  close  of  the  marketing  year. 

Table  3.-  Com:    Average  price  received  by  farmers  and  national  average 
price  support  per  bushel,  United  States,  1933-50 




Year 

rPricf 

begin- : 

Oct. 

Nov  . 

Dec  . 

.  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

:sup- 

ning  : 

15 

15 

15 

.  15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

:port 

Oct.  : 

:  1/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Centf 

1933  : 

38.8 

U0.6 

U2.O 

^^3.9 

i+5.6 

U7.I 

1+7.1 

1+8.6 

S6.0 

59.2 

72.7 

77.4 

45 

193^^ 

76.7 

75.7 

35.3 

85.3 

8U.5 

82.7 

85.2 

8i+.8 

83.3 

82.!+ 

80.8 

78.0 

55 

1935 

71.8 

56. U 

53.0 

53.5 

55.5 

56.1+ 

57.2 

60.0 

61.3 

80.2 

103.7 

104.7 

k^ 

1936 

97.9 

9^.6 

95.6 

100.6 

103.6 

105.  U 

119.1 

121.2 

117.2 

118.1 

102.6 

93.9 

55 

1937 

58.9 

U8.0 

U8.^ 

".2.2 

51.7 

51.3 

52.7 

52.7 

52.3 

53.7 

48,5 

48.0 

50 

1938 

41.9 

1+0.0 

i+3.1 

'45.1 

43.9 

kk.h 

I15.I+ 

1^8.3 

49.9 

1+7.8 

45.7 

56.2 

57 

1939 

UT.6 

kS.Q 

50.3 

53.2 

5i^.7 

56.0 

58.6 

63. u 

63.5 

63.1 

63.1 

61.9 

57 

19^0 

59.4 

56.8 

5^.5 

56.0 

56.0 

57.1 

62.0 

65.9 

68.3 

69.6 

70.0 

70.8 

61 

19U1 

6U.9 

63.7 

66.9 

72.7 

76.6 

78. U 

79.7 

81.1+ 

31.9 

83.1 

83.4 

82.6 

75 

19k2 

77.5 

75.9 

80.2 

88.0 

90.  i; 

9U.8 

100.2 

103.4 

106 

108 

109 

109 

83 

19^3 

107 

105 

111 

113 

113 

Ilk 

115 

115 

115 

117 

117 

116 

90 

19^^^ 

113 

106 

106 

107 

106 

107 

107 

108 

111 

112 

113 

112 

98 

19U5 

113 

111 

109 

110 

111 

111+ 

116 

135 

1I+2 

196 

180 

173 

101 

19^+6 

.169 

127 

122 

121 

123 

150 

163 

159 

185 

201 

219 

240 

115 

19U7 

223 

219 

237 

2i^6 

192 

211 

219 

216 

216 

202 

191 

178 

137 

19U8 

138 

121 

123 

125 

112 

118 

122 

122 

121 

125 

118 

116 

144 

19U9 

109 

102 

113 

115 

116 

119 

126 

134 

136 

II+I+ 

144 

144 

l4o 

1950 

137 

107 

l47 

1/  Average  price  support  in  the  United  States .    Price  supports  varied  by  counties 
for  the  years  194l  through  1950;  prior  to  1941  there  was  a  flat  loan  rate  to  all 
eligible  producers . 
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In  the  years  1933-46  corn  prices  vrere  supported  through  Government 
loans.    From  19U7  to  date  farmers  have  been  given  the  alternative  of  either 
placing  their  corn  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement.    Price  supports  have 
advanced  materially  since  before  the  vrar.    The  marked  increase  in  the  parity 
price  of  com  since  prev;ar  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  rising  level  of 
supports;  although  supports  also  have  increased  as  a  percentage  of  parity. 
The  loan  rate  has  been  based  on  the  parity  price  of  corn  from  193S  to  date. 
In  1938  and  1939  the  loan  was  set  at  70  percent  of  parity ^  in  1940  at 
75  percent,  in  1941-43  at  85  percent,  and  from  1944  to  date^  90  percent. 
Loans  which  ranged  from  45  to  6l  cents  per  bushel  in  the  period  1933-40 
have  increased  to  $1,40  per  bushel  or  over  in  1948-50, 

In  1950,  as  was  the  case  in  the  years  1938  through  1942;  the  full 
support  is  available  only  to  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  producing 
area  who  cooperated  with  the  acreage  allotment  program.    In  the  years  1943- 
49;  when  acreage  was  not  controlled  through  allotments,  the  full  support 
rate  was  available  to  com  producers  all  over  the  country.    This  year  the 
loan  rate  in  the  non-commercial  area  was  set  at  75  percent  of  the  full  sup- 
port level,  as  was  the  case  in  the  period  1938-42. 

MOLASSES  FEEDING  AT  HIGH  LEVEL  IN  FOST^'/AR  YEARS 

In  the  past  3  years  the  quantity  of  molasses  fed  to  livestock  in 
this  country  has  been  much  larger  than  during  the  war  or  in  most  years 
before  the  vrar.    Circumstances  v/hich  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
this  heav;,''  feeding  are:    Large  supplies  resulting  from  heavy  imports  and 
record  high  d^nestic  production,  reduced  demand  for  molasses  for  making 
alcohol  J  and  in  1949  relatively  low  prices  of  molasses.    It  is  estimated 
that  about  219  million  gallons  were  fed  in  1949-505  the  largest  volume 
ever  fed  in  one  year  and  more  than  double  the  quantity  fed  in  most  years 
prior  to  1946-47,    This  v/as  largely  blackstrap  and  beet  molasses,  although 
it  also  includes  the  corn  sugar  molasses  (hydrol)  and  citrus  molasses  fed. 

Data  on  annual  supplies  and  distribution  of  molasses  for  the  years 
1930  to  date  are  shown  in  table  9»    The  deri.ved  es'.  i-.Ti:.t8s  of  quantities 
fed  to  livestock  is  a  nev;  series ^  published  for  tne  first  time  in  the 
Feed  Situation.    This  series 5  taken  from  the  Su^a,-.^  Situ-^tion.  differs  from 
data  previously  published  in  the  Feed  Situation  ou  supplies  and  utilization 
of  molasses  in  that  it  includes  all  types  of  molasses-  1/    Earlier  series 
have  been  confined  primarily  to  cane  and  beet  sugar  molasses. 

^-•/hile  feeding  of  molasses  may  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level  in 
1950-51 5  it  is  expected  to  fall  somewhat  below  the  record  level  of  1949- 
50.    A  large  part  of  the  total  supply  of  molasses  vdll  be  required  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  ajid  other  industrial  products  during  the  coming 
year.    Furthermore, molasses  prices  have  advanced  sharply  during  1950  and 
are  high  relative  to  com  and  other  feeds,  whereas  last  year  the  price  of 
molasses  v;as  unusually  low. 


1/  Sugar  Situation,  December  1950,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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Table  9.-  Industrial  molasses:  '  Suppl7  and  distribution,  United  States, 

fiscal  years.  1930-49 


'  Pro- 

Tin  no  Tti  s 

Year 

[and  in-' 

'indi-  \ 

begin- 

' duc- 

shio- 

ca  t  ed 

ning 

•  tion 

^  supply , 

July  1 

'    1/  ■ 

0  / 

I 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

* 

(Joy 

^0^.4 

330.3 

1931 

o4»9 

233.9 

298.8 

'71  Q 

313.5 

-J7I.  > 

■i-7->  ? 

A7  7 

7'+  •  / 

1937 

'  95.4 

281.4 

376.8 

1938 

:  107.9 

225.9 

333.8 

1939 

:  95.7 

289.0 

384.7 

1940 

:  96.0 

390.3 

486.3 

19a 

:  94.5 

388.5 

483.0 

1942 

.  92.6 

191.6 

284.2 

1943 

'.  108.2 

349.0 

457.2 

1944  . 

'  124.2 

255.8 

380.0 

1945  ; 

121.6 

1A9.7 

271.3 

1946  ' 

127.9 

166.3 

294.2 

1947  ' 

125.1 

299.9 

425.0 

1948  ' 

'  130.4 

300.8 

431.2 

1949  U/' 

134.2 

339.0 

473.2 

Domestic  utilization 


,  -  :  Other    :  ^.  : 
^^fyl :  products  :  Other 

^^^'^-•.of  alco-:^i^-l^^  ruses 
"^f,    :hol  plants  ^PfJ^/:  6/ 


Mil. 

182.6 

159.9 
116.2 

170.3 

137.8 

173. 

202, 

162.6 

159.3 

194.6 

221,8 

281.1 

174.4 
252.8 
232.2 
109.3 
70.3 
175.9 
156.7 
129.1 


Jdjd. 
Mil. 

,^al., 

1.6 

1.4 
1.7 
1.9 
11.4 
13.1 
32.5 
28,0 
18.8 
43.5 
59.6 

51.5 
15.0 
56.8 
46.3 
30.3 
27.9 
19.8 
13.7 
20.4 


Mil. 

^alf 


3.7 
7.4 
5.7 

5.4 
4.2 

4.3 
4.3 
3.5 
5.1 
8.7 
11.1 
10.6 
8.3 
3.1 
2.6 
5.1 
2.2 


Mil. 
^al. 

59.5 
57.5 
53.0 

48.9 
45.7 
43.6 

42.5 
41.8 

43.4 
48.0 
48.0 
48.5 
10/54.2 
10/50.3 
10/57.6 
10/68.4 
62.4 
59.3 
57.5 
55.0 


: Live- 
rs to  ck 
r  f eed- 
rins 


Ex- 
ports 
8/ 


! Indicate 
:  diaap- 
tpearance 

:  1/ 


Mil. 
gal. 

85.1 
76.6 
69.7 
81.8 

134.4 
88.2 

149.3 
132.9 
91.0 
82.8 
147.9 
90.6 
19/61.2 
^2.3 
I9/8O.5 
^94.7 
130.1 
161.6 
190.5 
219.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

7.5 
3.4 
.7 
6.9 
4.8 
15.2 
21.9 
7.3 
16.5 
11.5 
5.5 
6.2 

.3 
.2 

.4 

2.1 

.4 

5.8 
7.7 
4.5 


Mil. 
gal. 

336.3 
298.8 
241.3 
313.5 
391.5 
339.2 
454.2 
376.8 
333.8 
384.7 
486.3 
483.0 
313.8 
443.5 
427.6 
,313.1 
294.2 
425.0 
431.2 
12/430.2 


oource:  Sugar  Situation,  December  1950,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
1/  Includes  mainland  cane,  domestic  beet,  refiners'  blackstrap  and  hydrol,  1930-49; 
citrus  molasses  1943-49.  Mainland  cane  series  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Domestic  beet,  refiners*  blackstrap,  and  hydrol,  esti- 
mates of  the  BAEj  1930-34 >  and  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  FMA,  1935-49;  hydrol  estimates 
based  on  dextrose  production.  Citrus  molasses  from  records  of  Florida  Citrus  Pro- 
(lucrs»  Association. 

2/  Imports  plus  inshipments  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,    Compiled  from  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Date  on  in- 
shiments  from  Hawaii  for  1948-50  furnished  by  Hawaiian  wSugar  Planters'  Association.. 
2/  Coirp-'.led  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
4/  Chisfly  butyl  alcohol  and  acetone,     ^  Chiefly  rum  and  gin, 

6/  Used  in  production  of  yeast,  citric  acid,  vinegar,  insecticides,  etc.  Estimates 
of  B/.E  for  1930-38  based  on  Census  data  and  trend  analysis;  and  the  Sugar  Branch, FJ-lAi 
for  1939-41  and  1946-49. 

7/  Residual  figure  for  years  1930-41  and  1946-49;  includes  some  other  minor  uses. 
8/  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conmerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2/  Equal  to  indicated  supply  except  for  years  1942-45,  where  data  on  disappearance 
are  available  for  each  item. 

10/  COTipiled  from,  ''Industrial  Molasses:    United  States  Supply  and  Utilization; 
1943-46",  July  16,  1947,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission, 
11/  Preliminary. 

12/  Excludes  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, estimated  at  43  million  gallons. 
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An  indication  of  the  relative  changes  in  molasses  and  com  prices 
during  the  past  3  years  is  shovm  in  table  10.    The  market  price  of  com 
at  Chicago  is  compared  vdth  the  price  of  molasses  at  Nev;  York.  During 
the  years  1928-47  the  average  price  of  a  bushel  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at 
Chicago  was  equivalent  to  the  New  York  wholesale  value  of  about  8  gallons 
of  molasses.    In  1948  corn  prices  were  generally  a  little  lower  than  mo- 
lasses prices  as  compared  :with  this  long-time  average.    But  molasses  prices 
dropped  sharply  from  1948  to  1949.    During  1949  the  average  price  of  a 
bushel  of  com  was  equivalent  in  value  to  14.5  gallons  of  molasses,  much 
above  the  long-time  average.    The  sharp  advance  in  molasses  prices  since 
early  in  1950  has  brought  molasses  prices  again  above  this  long-time  average 
relative  to  com  prices. 

Table  10,-  Price  of  blackstrap  molasses  and  corn,  by  months, 

1948,1949,  and  1950 


(1928-47  average  ratio  -  8.0) 


'  

1948 

• 
• 

• 
• 

1949 

1950 

Corn 

Molasses* 

Ratio 

• 

Corn 

Molasses* 

Ratio 

Corn 

Molasses* 

Ratio 

;  ; 

2/  ; 

1/ 

:  1/  : 

•  « 

2/  ; 

1/ 

;  i/  ; 

^  ; 

1/ 

!  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

t  per  bu. 

per  gal. 

per  bu.per  gal. 

per  bu. 

per  gal. 

Jan.  ! 

'  271.1 

37.00 

7.3 

142.8 

15.25 

9.4 

129.1 

8.00 

16.1 

Feb.  : 

;  225.3 

37.00 

6.1 

127.1 

9.75 

13.0 

129.7 

8.00 

16.2 

Mar. 

!  230.1 

37.00 

6.2 

133.7 

9.00 

14.9 

133.7 

8.00 

16.7 

Apr.  J 

!  231.8 

37.00 

6.3 

137.0 

8.70 

15.7 

142.6 

8.00 

17.8 

May 

:  230.6 

37.00 

6.2 

135.8 

.  8.25 

16.5 

148.1 

8.44 

17.5 

June 

:  231.6 

34.44 

6.7 

135.3 

8.25 

16.4 

148.9 

10.88 

13.7 

July 

:  213.6 

26.60 

8.0 

140.2 

8.25 

17.0 

155.6 

4/14.00 

11.1 

Aug. 

:  195.1 

25.50 

7.7 

130.7 

8.25 

15.8 

153.4 

yi7.50 

8.8 

Sept. 

!  180.8 

24.00 

7.5 

131.2 

8.25 

15.9 

154.1 

It/20.75 

7.4 

Oct. 

:  147.0 

21.20 

6.9 

115.2 

8.25 

14.0 

152.1 

/t/26.25 

5.8 

Nov. 

!  138.1 

20.50 

6.7 

115.7 

8.25 

14.0 

i/158.2 

1/30. 50 

5.2 

Dec,  ; 

•  142.4 

20.50 

6.9 

129.6 

8.10 

16.0 

Average] 

:  203.1 

29.81 

6.8 

131.2 

9.05 

14.5 

Source:    Molasses  prices  compiled  from  Oil;,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.    Corn  prices 

frcrni  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

1/'  Wholesale  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago. 

2/  VJholesale  price  of  blackstrap  molasses,  in  tanks,  New  York,  through  June  194^ 
quoted  as  f.o.b.    U.  S.  ports, 

2/  Gallons  of  molasses  equivalent  in  price  to  one  bushel  of  corn. 
4/  Based  on  price  at  New  Orleans  plus  about  a  one  cent  differential. 
Three  weeks  ended  November  25. 
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Table  11.-  Production  and  stocks  of  apecified  byproduct  feeds, 

October  1950  with  comparisons 


Item 

I9I+8-I+9 

I9U9-5O 

19h9 

1050  : 

'  Oct.- 
,  Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.  < 

'  Aug. 

,  Sept, 

:  Oct. 

1,000        1,000         1,000        1,000      1,000  1,000 
tons         tons           tons         tons       tons  tons 

Production 


J 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  . . . 
Linseed  cake  and  meal.... 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  . . . , 

Copra  cake  and  meal   

Com  gluten  feed  and  meal 
Brewers  *  dried  grains  . . , 
Distillers '  dried  grains 

Wheat  millfeeds   

Rice  millfeeds   

Alfalfa  meal  

Fish  cake  and  meal   

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 
Tankage  and  meat 

scraps  2/   . 


Stocks  end  of  period 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  cake  and  meal  . 
Brewers '  dried  grains 
Distillers*  dried  grains 
Alfalfa  meal   


6Q6.S 

116.7 
118.0 
848.3 
232.  U 

332.9 
U, 79^^.8 

190.3 
1,069.6 

189.  if 
9.6 


2,U89.U 

if,5Ql.7 
689.1 
137.0 
135.9 
925.6 
233.1 
365.1 

^,573.1 
213.7 

1,097.1 
209.9 
10.2 


33^^.0 

6^,0 
15.6 
15.8 
81.2 
17.0 
22.3 

k2k,k 
31.9 

105.3 
32.3 
.6 


363.7 

5. if 
12.7 
87.7 
2k.l 

53.7 
422.2 

18.0 
161.7 

35.8 
.5 


180.9 
318.3 
71.7 

13.9 
86.8 

13.9 

56.3 
37  if.  3 

25.9 
135.5 

29.2 


275.9 
U50.9 
63.8 

5.9 
15.6 

86.5 
16.4 
60.8 
1/360.0 
32.2 
99.6 
30.0 

A 


775.8 

784.6 

64.9 

67.3 

65.6 

98.1 

153.5 

116.9 

121.2 

153.5  ■ 

214.0 

13.3 

35.2 

35.9 

49.2 

35.2 

i^l.3 

33.6 

55.8 

32.2 

46.1 

55.3 

60.3 

1.1 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

3.2 

7.3 

13.6 

7.U 

8.3 

13.6 

17.8 

6.0 

5.7 

6.0 

5.7 

4.0 

2.2 

15.6 

1.9 

13.6 

15.6 

42.6 

186.2 

238.6 

193.8 

197.5 

233.5 

252.9 

Compiled  as  follows:    Wheat  millfeeds,  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  and  copra  cakes 
and  meals,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  and  distillers* 
dried  grains,  rice  millfeeds,  and  alfalfa  meal,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion; fish  cake  and  meal  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Reported  production,  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  95  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  production  prior  to  April  1950,  and  98  percent  beginning  April  1950. 
Production  in  July  I95C  was  67,000  tons. 
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Table  12,-  Feed  grains:    Stocks  by  quarters,  United  States,  1948-50  1/ 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 

1948 
1949 
1950 

1948 
1949 
1950 

1948 
1949 
1950 


January  1 

1.000  bufiheis 

1,555,504 
2,641,330 
2,801,881 

779,991 
974,544 
876,081 

187,843 
230,845 
193,914 

45,883 
85,294 
127,554 


April  1 
l.()p00  bushels 

882,575 
1,854,717 
2,013,496 

431,400 
607,254 
522,585 


July  1 


October  1 


1.000  bushels        1.000  bushels 


CORN 


OATS 


454,281 
1,292,755 
1,420,848 


BARLEY 

115,614 
161,964 
135,250 

SORGHUM  GRAINS 

2/ 


183 ,680 
295 t 198 
218,412 

51,929 
100,979 
80,779 


125,386 
825,306 
859,280 

1,251,448 
1,129,396 
1,257,852 

295,683 
251,277 
296,542 

6,823 
18,553 
59,453 


1/  Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks  on  farms,  at  terminal  markets,  interior 
mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses, and  Government- owned «    2/  Total  stocks  not  reportedi 

Table  13.-  Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  October  1  stocks.  United  States, 

average  1943-47,  annual  1948-50 


Year 

:  Farm 

*  Terminal 
1  market 

=      Government-^  Y'®''^^^ 

!             J  1  /    : elevator,  and  : 

owned  1/  , 
I  — '     :  warehouse  : 

Total  ' 

li.OOO  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1.000  bushels    1^000  bushels 

1.000  bushels 

CORN 

Average 

1943-47 

:  .  251,705 

6,492 

206  19,382 

277,785 

1948  . 

:  114,035 

1,522 

9,829 

125,386 

1949  : 

:  708,443 

9,614 

67,640  39,609 

825,306 

1950  . 

:  485,372 

40,127 

253,316  80,465 
OATS 

859,280 

Average" 

1943-47; 

'  1,047,705 

24,851 

47,334 

1,119,890 

1948  . 

1,188,460 

18,902 

44,086 

1,251,448 

1949  ; 

'  1,053,296 

26,706 

49,394 

1,129,396 

1950  : 

1  : 

;  1,180,466 

22,020 

.     64  55,302 
BARLEY 

1,257,852 

Average " 

1943-47: 

:  183,411 

23,047 

58,803 

265,261 

1948  ; 

;  208,519 

19,254 

67,910 

295,683 

1949  : 

148,973 

33,978 

2/2,441  65,885 

251,277 

1950  ; 

178,484 

33,429 

2/3,613  81,016 
SORGHUM  GRAINS 

296,542 

1948  i 

4,116 

2,289 

418 

6,823 

1949  . 

6,681 

8,821 

3,051 

18,553 

1950  : 

4,897 

12,124 

2,580  39,852 

59,^53 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.    2/  In  Canadian  elevators 
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Table  lU*-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  October,  average 
1944-48  and  1949,  July-October  1950 


October 


Iteoi 

[Average: 
!  1944-48: 

1949  J 

• 

July  'August 

• 

1 Sept ember* 

•  • 

October 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

; bushels 

bushels 

bushels  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Corn,  12  markets 

1/ 

1  19,829 

43,927 

26,697  33,368 

22,965 

24,340 

OatS;  12  markets 

1/ 

i  16,353 

5,954 

8,991  17,122 

11,254 

8,976 

Barley,  4  markets 

2/ 

'  U,960 

11,003 

7,1a  15,720 

21,4a 

13,503 

1/  Chicago.  Milwaiikee,  Minneapolis.  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis.  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/  Minneapolis.  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
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